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numerous species of animals which are strictly vegetable feeders afford
only presumptive evidence that such diets are satisfactory for humans.
Cattle, horses, and many other animals have remained in health and
vigor through countless generations when feeding on grass alone,
before they were domesticated and were generally given supplements
of seed products. The elephant, ox, horse, and buffalo have great
strength and endurance, and thrive on vegetable food alone. These
and other vegetable feeding animals are leaf eaters. The leaves of all
plants appear to be complete from the nutritive standpoint. It is
quite otherwise with seed products, tubers, roots, and fruits. Although
they contain, apparently without exception, everything that is essential
for normal nutrition, they are too unbalanced in their composition to
afford a satisfactory diet even when eaten in considerable variety.
Thus they are all very deficient in calcium, and in goiterous regions
in iodine. They supply less than the optimal amount of protein on
account of its relatively low biological value or deficiency of content.
All white varieties are deficient or lacking in potential vitamin A
value. These deficiencies may be corrected by the inclusion of protein-
rich nuts, beans or peas, but since the proteins from these sources
are of low value, and do not enhance the proteins of other vegetable
foods, it is necessary to eat an abnormally high protein diet in order
to supply enough of the essential amino acids. This results in burden-
ing the body with the degradation of excessive protein which cannot
be used.
Since the edible leaves are not only complete, nutritionally, in
themselves, but also have supplemental values not possessed by other
products of vegetable origin, it is possible, by making suitable combina-
tions in which, irrespective of the other foods used, a liberal quota of
leafy vegetables is included. It may be questioned whether any diet
composed of cereal grains, tubers, roots, fruits, nuts, beans, peas, and
sufficient leafy foods, is not more bulky than the human digestive
tract can handle to best advantage. Nevertheless, modern nutritional
researches make clear why subsistence by man on a stricdy vegetarian
diet is possible, but it cannot be asserted on any evidence known
to the authors that such a diet will prove as satisfactory as does a
mixed one.
The lacto-vegetarian diet, or combination of vegetable foods and
milk, is, however, easy to plan so as to be highly nutritious, and to
promote optimal health. The same can be said of the ovo-vegetarian
diet provided the egg moiety is sufficient. We cannot assert with
confidence at present just what proportion of milk or eggs in an
otherwise vegetarian diet constitutes the minimum for safety or the
optimum for quality. Unless a liberal quota of leaf food is included
the ovo-vegetarian diet will be poor in calcium. A safe assumption